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DECEMBER 5 Barnard College 
NEW YORK CLASSICAL CLUB 


Forum Meeting 


President: Mr. Russell F. Stryker, College of the City of 
New York 

Vice-President: Mr. Paul Culley, New York University 

Secretary-Treasurer: Dr. Thelma B. DeGraff, Hunter College 
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Censor: Miss Margaret J. McKelvie, Samuel J. Tilden High 
Sch 


—— Professor Edgar H. Sturtevant, Yale University 
opic: Wartime and Peacetime Need for Foreign Language 


Teaching 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 
DECEMBER 4 Kansas City Club, Kansas City 


MISSOURI TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 

DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICS 

Chairman: Professor Arthur F. Hoogstraet, St. Stan- 
islaus Seminary 

Vice-Chairman: Miss Daphne Crawford, Hercu- 
laneum High School 


DECEMBER 28-29 Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati 
AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


DECEMBER 30-31 Metropolitan Museum of Art 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


A change in procedure allows college graduates now 
to attain the degree of Master of Arts in Teaching at 
Harvard University in a single year. Prospective teach- 
ers of classical languages are among those for whom the 
new scheme has been devised. A pamphlet concerning 
the program leading to the degree is available if re- 
quested of Professor Henry W. Holmes, secretary of 
the Administrative Board, 1 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The inspired industry of British and American 
classical scholars in behalf of starving Greece must 
some day be described in a book, but today all those 
who know enough about this work are too busy at it 
to write a book. Perhaps the best summaries of this 
magnificent labor can be gained from two little pub- 
lications, Hellas, a weekly which goes out from London 
to Greeks across the world, and a modern little Ameri- 
can paper, The Philhellene, published by the twenty- 
year-old society of American Friends of Greece in New 
York City. In both, names well known in scholarship 
appear with such frequency as to assure us all of the 


MEMORANDA 


efficiency of Greek relief. One service every reader of 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY can perform is to keep himself in- 
formed on the topic of Greek relief in order to help his 
community to an intelligent understanding of both its 
urgency and its effectiveness. What has just been ob- 
served in Indiana is a good example. Throughout that 
State the skeptical have been convinced that American 
help sent to Greece actually reaches the Greeks who 
need it. Their thoughtless skepticism was killed by a 
single short news story which accompanied a photo- 
graph of Hon. Burton Y. Berry, recently American 
consul in Greece, and his aunt, Professor Lillian Gay 
Berry of Indiana University. With this guarantee in 
their minds, teachers of the classics in the city schools 
and township schools of Indiana were able to assure all 
the hesitant that gifts to Greece were feeding Greeks. 
Not even the poignant gratitude brought to America 
by the Prime Minister of Greece, the studious and 
serious Emanuel Tsouderos, and by the King himself, 
had deeper results than those engendered by confidence 
in the quiet lady who for years has guided the teaching 
of the classics in Indiana schools. 
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The history of the Gallic revolt in a.p. 21 and its 
suppression by Rome is familiar in general, and has 
been well told by Jullian, Histoire de la Gaule 
IV.153-60. But there remain some interesting details 
to be the objects of comment or conjecture. 


1. The first episode was the suppression of the 
Andecavi by the Cohors XIII, summoned from Lug- 
dunum by Acilius Aviola, the governor of Lugdunensis. 
Thereupon the Turones revolted and Aviola put down 
that movement also, but with the use of larger forces 
(whether including the Cohors XIII, we do not know). 
For Visellius Varro, governor of Lower Germany, 
despatched legionary troops to his colleague’s support; 
and Gallic chieftains brought assistance to Aviola, thus 
concealing their own diiatbection until a more auspicious 
moment to rebel (Tacitus, Ann. 3.41). 


Now the legions of Lower Germany were V Alaudae 
and XXI Rapax, stationed at Vetera, I (Germanica) and 
XX Valeria Victrix at Oppidum Ubiorum (Parker, 
The Roman Legions, 122). Torquatus Novellius, whose 
career we know fell in the time of Tiberius (Pliny, 
N. H. 14.144), 1s recorded to have commanded, as 
tribune, an expedition comprising vexillationes of those 
four legions (Dess., g50). It is almost certain that this 
was the occasion of Torquatus’ mission.! 


Jullian, overlooking Torquatus and his vexillationes, 
remarks of the forces made available to Aviola: “Tacite 
dit una cohors (III, 46), six cents hommes, et sans 
doute un fort détachement d’auxiliaries” (156, n. 2). 
The Tacitean passage cited represents Silus in his 
advance against the Aedui as saying: Una nuper cohors 
rebellem una ala Treverum, paucae huius 
ipsius exercitus turmae profligavere Sequanos. Either 
this passage is pure rhetoric or else the Turones have 
been carelessly substituted for the Andecavi, who were 
put down by a single cohort. For it is not credible that 
the vexillationes of four legions totalled only a cohort; 
and if the Turones could have been represse@l by a single 
cohort, the Cohors XIII would have done it, and no 
troops would have come from Lower Germany. How 
many men Torquatus did command, we cannot say, 
although 2000 and 10,000 are probable limits. And 
Jullian is in error on the “fort détachement d’auxili- 
aires.” Tacitus says: quibusdam Galliarum primoribus, 
qui_tulere auxilium. That certainly does not mean 


IRitterling has noticed this, P. W. XII 1378, 1568, 1771, 
1782, but it has not apparently attracted much attention. 

2In A.D. 61, 2000 legionaries were sent to reenforce Britain 
from Germany (Tacitus, Ann. 14.38.1)—probably from Lower 
Germany, as the nearer district; there were then four legions 
in Lower, three in Upper Germany (Parker, op. cit., 132). In 
69 we hear of vexillationes of 2000 each (Tacitus, Hist. 2.11), 
and even larger—13,000 from five legions (Hist. 2.83), and 
8000 from three legions (Hist. 2.57). An inscription mentions 
vexillationes milliariae in the time of Hadrian (Dess., 2726). 


NOTES ON THE GALLIC 


REVOLT, A.D. 21 


auxiliary troops of the Roman army, but rather irregu- 
lar, private forces, the chieftains’ clients and retainers.3 
II. Among the Galiic chiefs who thus came to 
Aviola’s aid was Sacrovir the Aeduan. In the battle he 
made himself very conspicuous among the Roman 
forces, ostensibly out of valor; but prisoners taken by 
the Romans alleged that he did so to prevent the Gallic 
rebels from killing their future leader. Tacitus’ account 
continues: Consultus super eo Tiberius aspernatus est 
indicum aluitque dubitatione bellum (3.41.4). The 
implied suggestion in the word indicium 1s certainly 
that Sacrovir should have been indicted for treason. 
And Tacitus represents Tiberius’ critics in Rome as 
putting forward, but with bitter irony, the same idea: 
An et Sacrovirum maiestatis crimine reum in senatu 
fore? (3.44.3). One notes in passing that Tibertus, as 
usual, is “damned if he does, and damned if he doesn’t.” 
He evidently considered that the rebellion called for 
military, rather than judicial, measures. And one may 
hold some reservations on “aluit dubitatione bellum. 
Ill. Tacitus asserts that there was contention be- 
tween Varro and Silius over the command against 
Sacrovir (3.43.4). There are reasons why one may have 
doubts of the story. Certainly Varro could adduce no 
logical ground for his command of a sector which was 
suneks closer to Silius. Certainly also he had had a good 
share of the responsibility and credit in events thus far 
—his troops had suppressed the revolt in Touraine, and 
he had shared equally with Silius the subjection of the 
Treveri (3.41f.). In the latter incident, were it not for 
Tacitus’ allegations, one would assuredly see rather con- 
certed than contentious action. Tiberius reported, when 
he announced the suppression of the revolt, that he had 
planned the operations and his legates had acted with 
fides and virtus; and Tacitus approves that ag neither 
more nor less than the truth (3.47.1). On the basis of 
what actually happened, it seems more probable that 
Varro and Silius codperated under orders from their 
commander-in-chief than that they squabbled over who 
should have the honor and responsibility of doing what. 
But if the contention did not occur, what was the 
origin of the story? It may have been no more than a 
false inference from the fact that both Varro and Silius 
acted against Florus and the Treveri. But there is a 
more probable origin. In .p. 24 Silus was convicted 
of high treason for complicity in Agrippina’s conspir- 
acy. Between that date and the time of Tacitus’ writing, 
Agriprina’s party or Silius’ family, or both, had been at 
considerable pains to explain that Silius had been an 
innocent victim of tyranny. In place of the charge of 
conspiracy had been substituted that of complicity revith 
Sacrovir and failure to report his rebellion until long 
after its rise—an easily refutable charge in view of 
Tiberius’ official report, alluded to above; the conven- 
~~ 3Cf. Tacitus, Ann. 3.42.2 of Florus, and 3.43 of Sacrovir. 
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ient coincidence that the consul of 24, who prosecuted 
Silius, was the son of his recent colleague, was em- 
ployed to provide an explanation for the younger 
Varro’s having acted at the instigation of the wicked 
Sejanus—the supposed differences between Silius and 
the elder Varro motivated a private grudge on the part 
of the younger.‘ 

IV. When Silius marched against the Sequani and 
the Aedui (whether by the reluctant leave of Varro or 
in accord with orders from Tiberius), he employed two 
legions and some auxiliary cavalry (3.45.1; cf. 3.46.3). 
Apparently no attempt has been made to identify those 
legions; yet it can be done very easily and with much 
confidence, on the basis of geographical considerations, 
and the successive developments in Gaul in the revolt 
and its suppression. 

To put down disturbances in Gaul there were avail- 
able these Roman troops, exclusive of auxiliaries: the 
Cohors XIII at Lugdunum, Legiones V and XXI at 
Vetera, I and XX at Oppidum Ubiorum, XIV Gemina 
and XVI at Moguntiacum, IT Augusta at Argentoratum, 
and XIII Gemina at Vindonissa (Parker, op. cit., 119, 
122). When rebellion broke out in Anjou, the nearest 
troops were the Cohort at Lyon, which was ordered 
north to deal with the uprising. When Touraine re- 
volted, larger forces were necessary; the nearest were in 
Lower Germany, and vexillationes of legions I, V, XX 
and XXI moved west. When the outbreak occurred 
among the Treveri, troops from both Lower and Upper 
Germany were immediately accessible, obviously from 
Cologne and Mainz. And now it was necessary to sub- 
due the Sequani and Aedui. The nearest legionary gar- 
risons were at Argentoratum and Vindonissa; and the 
garrison at Moguntiacum had already been drawn 


upon. Undoubtedly Silius’ two legions were II Augusta 
from Strasbourg and XIII Gemina from Windisch. 

V. Little enough can be learned of the chronology. 
Tiberius retired from Rome to Capri this year. Tacitus 
says he left the capital “eius anni principio” (3.31.2); 
but he did not resign the consulship, which he held 
with his son Drusus, until 31 March (Suetonius, Tib. 
26.2), and that is the likely time for his withdrawal 
from Rome. And he was in his island retreat when re- 
ports came of the rebellion (Tacitus, Ann. 3.44.4). 
We cannot tell even how far the various phases of the 
movement coincided or overlapped in time, except that 
revolt in Touraine followed that in Anjou (Jullian, 156, 
n. 1), and that Tacitus’ statement concerning the chiefs 
who aided Aviola against the Turones, “quo dissimular- 
ent defectionem magisque in tempore efferrent” 
(3-41-3), seems to imply that an interval of further 
preparation followed the rising of the Turones. The 
distances marched by Roman troops, especially to reach 
the Turones and the Aedui, were very considerable, and 
must have consumed not a little time. But once contact 
was made, to judge from Tacitus’ account, the issue 
was very quickly decided in every instance. And there 
is no indication that action in Gaul carried over into 
the next year. Velletus remarks that the revolt was 
quelled “mira celeritate” (2.129.3). Assuredly there 
seems little time left for the dubitatio of Tiberius, the 
contention between Varro and Silius, and Silius’ delay 
in reporting Sacrovir’s rebellion, which are supposed to 
have prolonged or aggravated the revolt. Rather the 
necessary operations were competently planned, and 
executed with expedition and efficiency. 

Ropert SAMUEL ROGERS 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 


Goethe and the Greeks. By Humpury Trever- 
YAN. XVI, 321 pages. University Press, Cambridge; 


Macmillan, New York 1942 $3.75 


Lovers of Goethe for the past hundred years have 
continued to discuss Goethe’s relations with the Greek 
tradition. Maass in 1912 published Goethe und die 
Antike; Keller in 1916 published Goethe’s Estimate of 
Greek and Latin Writers and Rehm in 1935 Griechen- 
tum und Goethezeit. Trevelyan does not refer to 
Primer, Goethe’s Verhaltnis zum klassischen Altertum 
nor to J. G. Robertson, Essays and Addresses in Litera- 
ture (London 1935) which include excellent essays on 
The Reconciliation of Classic and Romantic and on 
The Gods of Greece in German Literature. Robertson 
had already shown that modern Germany was deserting 
the Greek gods of intelligence for mystic Teutonic 

4Tacitus, Ann. 4.19; Rogers, Criminal Trials and Criminal 
Legislation under Tiberius, 75ff. 


mythology and for such gods as Wotan. Goethe was “‘a 
universal genius such as even Greece had not known” 
(199); but, as Robertson said, he had absolute sanity. 
If the modern world had clung to the Greek tradition, 
as Goethe did, much trouble would have been avoided, 
and if we neglect the study of the classics and the 
humanities, we, like the Gadarene swine of old and the 
Germans of today, will run down a steep cliff to the sea 
of destruction. The modern world needs to touch earth 
again as Antaeus did and to get back to the Greek tra- ~ 
dition: 

Hier! durch ein Wunder, hier in Griechenland! 

Ich fiihlte gleich den Boden, wo ich stand; 

Wie mich, den Schlafer, frisch ein Geist durchgliihte, 

So steh’ ich, ein Antaus an Gemiite. 
Trevelyan’s book differs from those cited in the chrono- 
logical arrangement to show the growth of Goethe's 
Hellenism, with sections on Background, Childhood, 
Leipzig to Herder, From Herder to Weimar, Weimar, 
Italy, Full Classicism (Back in Weimar, Schiller, Crisis 
and Failure, Helena); and the last chapter is on Last 
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Years. There is a conclusion and an appendix with a 
valuable date chart of all events in his life, including 
dates of writing of his different works. Another ap- 
pendix is a scholarly study of Goethe’s Theory and 
Practice in Writing German Hexameter, with some 
foolish remarks about Goethe’s indifference to length or 
quantity of unaccented syllables (cf. also 117). 


No book has appeared which gives such a coherent 
chronological account of the stages by which Goethe 
gained knowledge and understanding of Greece, though 
it is hardly true that Trevelyan has “recorded every 
piece of evidence which suggests an interest in Greece” 
(xi). Such a book is most timely in these days when 
the humanities and especially Greek literature and art 
will be neglected, and when some propose even to melt 
up great works of art to get metal for military machines. 
Will the modern world ever again realize the idea of 
perfection such as Trevelyan attributes to Goethe and 
the Greeks? Will it “ever achieve that balanced co- 
ordination of all faculties by which the Greeks had 
produced their unique achievements” (257)? 


The Greeks achieved the perfection of humanity by bal- 
anced coordination of all human faculties and by con- 
tentment to live and work and suffer within the world. 
By achieving this ideal they fulfilled the last and highest 
objective of the created world. “For to what purpose is 
all this array of suns and planets and moons, of stars and 
Milky Ways, of comets and nebulas, of created and cre- 
ating worlds, if at the last a happy man does not rejoice 
unwitting in his existence?” Out of this perfection of 
vigorous life grew the flower art, which gives permanence 
to the necessarily transient condition of earthly perfection, 
and reveals in ideal reality the man as god, the god as 
man. The Phidian Zeus was the highest manifestation of 
this highest function of spirit. (256) 

Goethe believed, as we have seen, that the statues of the 
gods were the greatest contribution of the Greek genius 
to art and to the human race. They were a revelation, for 
those who had eyes to see, of the ultimate nature of the 
world and of man in it. (217) 

Goethe continued to write and speak of Greece as of a 
phenomenon far transcending all other earthly phenomena. 
It was for him still the absolute, unattainable perhaps, but 
still the only goal worth seeking. (251) 

In their art and literature the Greeks had expressed 
Nature’s intentions more perfectly than was commonly the 
case in the world of phenomena. He cited two horse heads 
from the Parthenon: “The English, the best judges of 
horses in the world, are forced to admit that two antique 
horse heads are more perfect in form than those of any 
breed extant today. These heads date from the best 
period of Greek art. Our wonder and admiration is not 
to be explained on the assumption that those artists were 
working from more perfect individuals than those which 
exist today. The reason is rather that they had, with the 
progress of time and art, themselves become something, 
so that they brought an inner greatness of spirit to their 
observation of Nature.” (270) 


These quotations from Trevelyan are enough to prove 
that Greece remained to the end Goethe’s foremost, in 
a sense, his only, love (268) and that Goethe felt that 
contrast between modern falsity and Greek sincerity 


(71). Another chief reason for the unique value of 


Greek culture was that for the Greek the object of art 
and the centre of all spiritual activity had been “der 
schéne Mensch.” 
Man in any age had only to look back at what the Greeks 
had been and had created, to see himself as he was in 
intention and as he might be in fact, with labour and the 
grace of God. The form of European man especially was 
akin to the Greek. In Goethe’s view European culture 
could advance only when it based itself on the Greek tra- 
dition. This is what he meant when he said: “We should 
still be living in barbarism, if the remains of the ancient 
world in its different forms were not extant.” After the 
Roman Empire, which had continued in the Greek tradi- 
tion, had been destroyed by barbarians and Christianity, 
there had come a vast break in the tradition; and European 
culture had resumed its advance only when the achieve- 
ments of the ancient world had once again become known 
and its standards, in part at least, accepted. (271) 
Goethe never went to Greece, but was familiar with 
(223) works on ancient geography and topography by 
de Chevalier, Wood, Lenz, Guilletiére, Le Roy, Ana- 
charsis, and especially with that great ancient student of 
Greek monuments, Pausanias, who is so often wrongly 
called “an ancient Baedeker,” though he was a belle- 
tristic writer on history, folklore, mythology, and an 
authority on hymn-literature. Treatises on the trade 
and handicrafts of the ancient world and the miscel- 
laneous information in Athenaeus’ Deipnosophistae 
(pedagogues at a dinner party) made those times and 
places real to Goethe. Goethe read (244) especially 
Guilletiére’s Lacédémone ancienne et nouvelle, a ramb- 
ling and uninspired account of a visit to Sparta by a 
French gentleman of the later seventeenth century. His 
description of the mediaeval castle of Mistra (which he 
did not realize lay some three miles from Sparta), along 
with Goethe’s love of Lord Byron and of Mesolonghi, 
probably gave Goethe the idea of transporting Faust to 
Sparta instead of Helen to Germany and led Goethe into 
the mistake in his final Helena of putting Faust’s castle 
at Mistra, “a little way up the hill from Sparta.” Trevel- 
yan might have cited the article by A. Linde “Mistra 
und Goethes Faust” in Die Antike 14 (1935) 317-24. 
Goethe even read Pausanias’ description of Polygnotus’ 
paintings at Delphi, where the glorification of Helen 
occupied the central panel, and he certainly used this 
in his Helena. Goethe even anticipated Karl Robert and 
other modern archaeologists in his attempt to recon- 
struct the lost paintings of Polygnotus (218, 251). 
Goethe even as late as 1808 still resented the commonly 
repeated assertion that in painting the Greeks had not 
been the equals of the moderns (217). Goethe did, 
however, visit Italy and especially Sicily, where he be- 
came familiar with Greek art and architecture and 
especially with Roman copies of Greek statues. Trevel- 
yan might have mentioned the Greek temple at Assisi, 
the only building Goethe would look at in that city 
(Art and Archaeology 5 [1917] 240). 


Goethe was much influenced by casts, especially the 
Electoral collection at Mannheim, so lighted and ar- 
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ranged that every statue could be studied to the best 
advantage(37).! In this collection were such works as 
the Apollo Belvedere, the Dying Gaul (called Gladiator 
[38] by Trevelyan), Laocoén Group, Borghese Gladi- 
ator (rather a warrior), the Apoxymenos, Medici 
Venus, the Belvedere Torso, Idolino, a Dying Niobid, 
etc. Before writing his essay Ueber Laokoén he also 
studied at least one book of reproductions of ancient 
art (Barbault’s Les plus beaux monuments de Rome 
ancienne). He also read Lessing’s Laokoon and Winck- 
elmann’s Gedanken iiber die Nachahmung der Griech- 
en. Goethe considered the Laocoén group “a perfect 
work, from which one could deduce all the laws of art” 
(219). What would he have thought of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, the Venus di Milo, and other greater 
Greek original works discovered since his day? An 
important event in the development of Goethe’s knowl- 
edge of Greek art was his acquisition on loan of 
Princess Gallitzin’s gem collection, for the years 1793-7 


(188). 


Perhaps readers of CLASSICAL WEEKLY will be more 
concerned with Goethe's knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage and literature, a subject on which I have lectured 
before Goethe societies and elsewhere off and on since 
many years ago I witnessed in Berlin a seven-hour per- 
formance of the second part of Faust which impressed 
me with Goethe’s knowledge and adaptation of Greek 
mythology and literature. In Dichtung und Wahrheit 
(4.1.26.196) Goethe tells us that as a boy he studied 
Greek and wrote letters in Greek to himself from 
imaginary friends. He began Greek at the age of nine. 
By 1771 he could read the New Testament and Homer 
without a pony, though he generally preferred to have 
a Latin or other translation by his side, as many gradu- 
ate students still do. Goethe learned by ear and by in- 
tuition rather than by grammatical rules. He felt him- 
self into understanding Homer or Pindar. He paid little 
attention to breathings or accents, putting (19) rough 
breathings in the middle of a word or over the first 
vowel of a diphthong. Iota subscript is omitted, and 
such impossible forms are used as éy éAmida (for 
padirdv pabrrai exoinoa (pabyrat 
éroinoay).2 In a passage (51) which Keller, I, and 
others have often quoted in German, Goethe gives his 
method of learning Greek. Trevelyan quotes the Ger- 
man and translates: 


1This is interesting in view of the recent rejection of casts 
by many modern museums. But in these war times the Metro- 
politan Museum and especially the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts have substituted good casts for originals stored away for 
safety, and the result, as I saw it in Boston, is instructive. In 
fact, some visitors whose conversation I overheard in Boston 
last summer thought that the cast of the so-called Boston 
“Counterpart of the Ludovisi Throne” was the original. 


2Trevelyan himself makes mistakes in Greek accents (213, 
mrepoevta fF for and 
it is difficult to tell which are Goethe’s and which Trevelyan’s. 


Get Schaufelberg’s Clavis Homerica and a pack of plain 
cards. When you have this all collected, begin to read the 
Iliad, take no notice of accents but read with the flow and 
tune of the hexameter just as it rings in your heart. If 
you understand, good. If you don’t, look at the transla- 
tion; read the translation and the original, and the original 
and the translation some twenty thirty verses, till you get 
some light on the construction, which in Homer is 
nothing but a series of pictures. Then take your Key, 
where you will find the words analysed line by line; then 
write the present and the nominative on your cards, put 
them in your pocket-book, and learn them at home or out 
of doors, as one might pray whose heart was wholly set 
on God. And so always one thirty verses after another, 
and when you've worked through two, three books so, I 
promise you'll stand fresh and free before your Homer 
and will understand him without translation, Schaufelberg, 
or cards. Probatum est! 

Goethe thus began Greek with Homer as ancient Greek 
and Roman schoolmasters did; as Schliemann, Senge- 
busch and others did in Germany, and as Seymour, 
Pharr’ and others in America have done. Some modern 
educators such as Herbart, Ahrens, Dewey in his “go- 
as-you-please school” have also followed this method. 
Goethe read widely in other Greek literature, probably 
with a crib but with the Greek text before him. With 
other authors than Homer “he was never happy unless 


he had a translation at hand” (54). 


After Homer he turned to Anacreon, or rather to the 
Alexandrine and later Anacreontics, which in Goethe’s 
day were attributed, as in Thomas Moore’s translation, 
to Anacreon himself and he translated beautifully the 
Ode to the Cicada. He read also Theocritus (1771) and 
the Greek Anthology, but by 1772 he discovered Pindar 
and then realized that Anacreon and Theocritus, the 
two gods of Rococo classicism, were “only sidestreams” 
of the true Castalian flow of Greek poetry. He read 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, who “became to- 
wards the end his favourite Greek author” (268), “this 
priceless Greek poet’ whom he resolved to read (1821) 
in the Greek, with help from translations. Aristophanes 
he neglected at first but later read twice (223); he 
wrote “Die Vogel,” a satire “nach dem Aristophanes.” 
Of Plato he read the Apology, Gorgias, Protagoras, and 
perhaps the Phaedrus and Symposium. Trevelyan does 
not allude to Goethe's criticism of the inscription over 
the door to Plato’s Academy (ydels d-yewpéerpytos 
cgitw) as putting too much stress on mathematics. 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia he read, and he used Xeno- 
phon’s Cyropaedeia (at least in translation) as a source 


For example (19) where Trevelyan says that he reproduces 
“the Greek exactly as Goethe wrote it with all grammar and 
spelling mistakes,” he attributes to Goethe mistakes of his own. 
I looked up MM.I, 65-71 (an abbreviation not in Trevelyan’s 
list and not explained anywhere), which I suppose is Max 
Morris, Der Junge Goethe (1909), 63-7, and I find that Goethe 
wrote correctly and not (for (without 
breathing) and not ey dywoy Not 


ayoou etc. 
3Pharr, Homeric Greek, A Book for Beginners, Boston 1921. 
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for his Belshazzar. Goethe probably read little of 
Thucydides or Herodotus and neglected the Greek 
orators. Trevelyan (150) says “Goethe had never read 
Thucydides,” but later (223) he says “Goethe read 
Herodotus and Thucydides with understanding” 
(1797). He consulted Hesiod for his Achilleis. He 
knew Plutarch’s Lives and read such Greek burlesques 
as the Battle of the Frogs and Mice, and the Margites, 
and even the Orphic hymns (without realizing that 
they date mostly from the third or fourth century A.D. 
and are not connected with a personal Orpheus),* also 
Cebes’ tablet (not in Trevelyan), and some of the 
Neoplatonists in addition to the works mentioned above, 
after all, more Greek than many graduate students in 
Greek have read today. Goethe preferred Greek to 
Latin and often mentioned the moderation, purity, lofty 
style but simplicity and positiveness of Greek literature. 
The Greek poets were models to Goethe but not to be 
copied in form or style (79). The Greeks had an ad- 
vantage over the modern poet because they had gods, 
prophets, oracles, and a wonderful mythology but, most 
important of all, because the Greeks were natural. They 
were humanists and dealt with man. To Eckermann 
(April 2, 1829) Goethe wrote, “Das Klassische nenne 
ich das Gesunde und das Romantische das Kranke.” 


So much in general. Now let us turn to Homer and 
the other Greek poets. Homer is mentioned almost as 
many times as all the other classical Greek poets put 
together. Goethe read Homer from early boyhood to 
his old ‘age, in some years every day, and he never tired 
of expressing his admiration for Homer's naturalness. 
Goethe thought that Homer would make a better Buble 
than the Hebrew writings, though he studied Hebrew 
under Dr. Albrecht.5 He turned to Homer for comfort 
as he writes Frau Stein (January 15, 1776), and in 
Tasso (I,10,127, not cited by Trevelyan) he wrote: 

Homer vergass sich selbst, sein ganzes Leben 

War der Betrachtung zweier Manner heilig, 

Und Alexander in Elysium 

Eilt, den Achill und den Homer zu suchen. 

O dass ich gegenwartig wire, sie, 

Die gréssten Seelen nun vereint zu schen. 
On his trip to Italy Goethe often was reminded of 
Homer's Odyssey. In his Italienische Reise (1816) he 
says that he read the Odyssey “mit unglaublichem 
Antheil” and that it was from it that he conceived the 
plan of his Nausikaa. Trevelyan discusses the subject 


(164)° and he might have cited the following: 


4Cf. a work not cited by Trevelyan, Linforth, The Arts of 
Orpheus (1941) 182ff. 

5Cf. the passage not cited by Trevelyan: “Beim erneuerten 
Studium Homers empfinde ich erst ganz, welches unnennbare 
Unheil der Jiidische Prass uns zugefiigt hat. Hatten wir die 
Sodomitereren und agyptisch-babylonischen Grillen nie kennen 
lernen, und ware Homer unsere Bibel geblieben, welch’ eine 
ganz andere Gestalt wiirde die Menschheit dadurch gewonnen 
haben!” 

6Add Iliad 12.243; 15.6, g, 10. 


So sass ich, den Plan zu Nausikaa weiter denkend, eine 

dramatische Concentration der Odyssee. Ich halte sie 

nicht fiir unméglich, nur miisste man den Grundunter- 

schied des Drama und der Epopée recht in’s Auge fassen. 
In Paralipomenon, 1793 (Werke, 1.52, 203) Goethe 
translated Odyssey 7.78-81; and 1795, after criticising 
Voss’s translation, he translated these same verses again 
in a different way and added verses 81-1 31 (Werke, 
4-326-7). Trevelyan says nothing about this but does 
list (1g0) the several passages from the Iliad and 
Odyssey translated by Goethe but none published in 
his lifetime. In 1795 also he translated the first half of 
the Homeric Hymn to Apollo. In all these translations 
oe catches very well Homer’s simplicity and natur- 
alness. 


Goethe was more familiar with the Greek iambic, 
elegiac, and lyric poets than Trevelyan says, who fails to 
mention Tyrtaeus, Solon, Semonides, Alcman, Sappho, 
Stesichorus. Tyrtaeus’ poetry Goethe praises because 
he not only sings of battles but gives men courage to 
endure the battles of life. Solon he mentions in a letter 
to Zelter (1831, Briefe, 4.49.80). He knows the famous 
line which, however, he probably got from Plutarch and 
not from Solon himself: das mir eben wieder erneuerte 
Wort des Alten, ynpdoxw 8 roddd SidacKdpevos 
which a student of mine once translated, “I grow old 
because I teach so much.” Goethe renders it better, “Ich 
lerne immer fort, mir daran merke ich, das ich Alter 
werde.” In the Tagebiicher, June 12, 1809 and for 
October 31, 1831, and elsewhere he refers to Semonides’ 
satire on women. In his note for October 31, 1831, he 
says it aroused a scandal, “Uniiberlegtes Programm des 
Weimarischen Gymnasiums die Invectiven des Semon- 
ides gegen die Weiber, griechisch und deutsch enthalt- 
end, bringt Skandal unter den Schiilern zu Wege.” 


Of Aleman Goethe must have known the famous 
lines on the sleep of nature, to which he gave a personal 
application which secures a poetic climax, “Ober allen 
Gipfeln ist Ruh.” Sappho was not read by Goethe, but 
he often mentions her character, as a result of reading 
Welcker, Sappho von einem herrschenden Vorurtheil 
befreit (1816) which he mentions four times. Goethe 
had met Welcker first in 1805 and often talked with 
him.” Stesichorus is mentioned by Goethe for the story 
that he was struck blind for speaking ill of Helen. 
Ibycus’ story of the cranes Goethe intended to imitate 


in a ballad, and he refers to them in Faust (766o0ff.). 


Pindar was, next to Homer, Goethe's favorite Greek 
author. He read his works over and over. In the Xenien 
he names Pindar the representative of Greek literature: 


“Tote Sprachen nennt Ihr die Sprachen des Flakkos 


(Horace) und Pindar?” He knew the German transla- 


tions of Pindar and preferred Knebel’s version to that 
of Gedike. In Xenien he says: 

7Cf. H. Riidiger, Sappho, Ihr Ruf und Ruhm bei der Nach- 
welt (1933), 104-9. 
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Wunderlich finden zuweilen sich menschlich Namen 
Zusammen 
Von Herrn Gedike’s Hand liesst man hier Pindarn 
verdeutscht. 

In Goethe’s house in Weimar some years ago I saw a 
copy of Pindari Carmina published in Gottingen in 
1772, with a Latin commentary but not a Latin transla- 
tion, so that I believe that Goethe often read Greek in 
the original without a translation. In1773 he translated 
the Fifth Olympian with the help of Heyne’s edition 
with its Latin version. According to Trevelyan (53, 54) 
Goethe read Pindar intensively through the spring and 
summer of 1772, and “it is not improbable that he 
used a text which had no Latin version attached.”8 
Goethe’s Prometheus, Mahomets Gesang, Grenzen der 
Menschheit, Der Wandrer, Elysium, Pilgers Morgen- 
lied, Felsweihe-gesang an Psyche, and Das Géttliche 
were written under Pindaric influence and are called 
“Pindaric.” Goethe must have known the Fourteenth 
Olympian, from which Wieland drew his sublime 
hymn to the Graces which Danae (Agathon 14.2.137, 
Hempel) sings. Herder also translated the Fourteenth 
Olympian and adapted it in Das Fest der Grazien: 
“Bist was innere Glut Pindarn war . . . gliihte deine 
Seel’ Gefahren.” Goethe’s Wandrers Sturmlied (April, 
1772) was also inspired by this ode of Pindar and has 
the same line: “Bist, was innre Glut Pindarn war,” 
quoted by Trevelyan (82) but with no mention of 
Herder. 


In July, 1772 (Gesprache 4.2.15) Goethe wrote to 
Herder: 
Seit ich die Kraft der Worte or60s und mpamides 
fiihle, ist mir in mir selbst eine neue Welt aufge- 
gangen. Armer Mensch, an dem der Kopf alles 
ist! Ich wohne jetzt in Pindar, und wenn die 
Herrlichkeit des Pallasts gliicklich machte, miisst’ 
ich’s sein. Wenn er die Pfeile ein-iibern andern 
nach dem Wolkenziel schiesst, steh’ ich freilich 
noch da und gaffe, doch fiihl’ ich indess, was 
Horaz aussprechen konnte, was Quintilian riihmt, 
und was Thatiges an mir ist, lebt auf, da ich Adel 
fiihle und Zweck kenne. Eidos dnp 
puplav dpetav vo@ yeverat, ov at pexei 
katéBa pabdvres u.s.w. Diese Worte sind 


8Trevelyan (54) in a note says: “For the written translation 
of the fifth Olympian ode, that he made in 1773, he used 
Heyne’s edition with its Latin version (see Euphorion XVI, p. 
543)- This edition was not yet published in 1772. Goethe 
must therefore have used some other for his reading in that 
year. The edition by Stephanus with Latin translation was 
commonly used in Germany. But if Goethe owned and used 
Stephanus in 1772, why did he use Heyne a year later? It was 


not like him to be troubled about having the most modernly , 


exact readings or notes. If however he had struggled in 1772 


with a plain Greek text, -he would have been glad to get 
Heyne’s edition as soon as it appeared. From his quotations 
from Pindar in the letter to Herder of July 1772, it is clear he 
‘sometimes only half understood what he was reading (MM. 
VI, p. 237), which is hardly possible if he had a Latin version.’ 


mir wie Schwerter durch die Seele gangen. Ihr 
wisst nun, wie’s mit mir aussieht, und was mir 
Euer Brief in diesem Philoktetschen Zustande 
worden ist. 


Seit ich nichts von Euch gehért habe, sind die 
Griechen mein einzig Studium. Zuerst schrinkt’ 
ich mich auf den Homer ein, dann um den 
Sokrates forscht’ ich in Xenophon und Plato. Da 
gingen mir die Augen iiber meine Umwiirdigkeit 
erst auf, gerieth an Theokrit und Anakreon, 
zuletzt zog mich was an Pindarn, wo ich noch 
hinge. Sonst hab’ ich gar nichts gethan, und es 
geht bei mir noch alles entsetzlich durch einander. 
Auch hat mir endlich der gute Geist den Grund 
meines spechtischen Wesens entdeckt. Ueber den 
Worten Pindars, éxxpareiv ist mir’s auf- 
gegangen. 

Trevelyan quotes only (53) the last paragraph and 
fails to show how Goethe mixed up passages from 


Pindar’s Olympian 2.86 and Nemean 3.43.9 


Goethe was very fond of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. He read Aeschylus’ Choephori and Sup- 
pliants 1 in May, 1797, and thought of writing a com- 
panion piece to the latter. He had “eine grosse Vor- 
liebe” for The Persians and influenced the younger 
Swiss, Tobler, to translate it. From May to December, 
1797, he had Tobler’s translations out of the library. 
He mentions The Seven against Thebes as representa- 
tive of the beginnings of dramatic art. He quotes in 
his letters from the Prometheus, and it inspired him to 
write a poem Prometheus as well as a drama by that 
name (Werke 39.193). Goethe’s drama, however, is a 
fragment and deals with a later myth unknown to 
Aeschylus, the creation of man by Prometheus.!° It 
probably owes more to Lucian than to Aeschylus 
though there are thoughts and phrases reminiscent of 
Aeschylus’ Prometheus. Goethe liked the Agamem- 
non and read it many times. From 1797 on, he en- 
couraged Humboldt to translate it. When the transla- 
tion finally appeared in 1816, Goethe studied it care- 
fully and wrote to Humboldt (not in Trevelyan) : 

Das Stiick war von jeher mir eines der betrachtungs- 
wiirdigsten und durch Ihre Theilnahme schon friih 
zuginglicher als andere. Verwundersam aber ist mir jezt 
mehr als je das Gewebe dieses Urteppichs: Vergangenheit, 
Gegenwart und Zukunft sind so gliicklich in eins ge- 
schlungen, dass man selbst zum Seher, d. h.: Gott ahnlich 
wird. Und das ist doch am Ende der Triumph aller 
Poesie im Gréssten und im Kleinsten. ***In einem jeden 
guten Gedichte muss die ganze Poesie stecken, dieses ist 
aber ein Fliigelmann. 


9Cf. Robinson, Pindar (1936) 67-8 

10Trevelyan (62) rightly says: “The bright, youthful, loving 
creator of mankind has nothing in common with Aeschylus’s 
dark sufferer. He symbolises primarily the creative power of 
the artist, sufficient to itself, needing no help from the gods, 
but not defiant nor hostile to them.” 
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Goethe also read the Eumenides!! and wrote an article, 
Die tragischen Tetralogien der Griechen (not men- 
tioned by Trevelyan), in which he discusses especially 
the Oresteia trilogy (417.64-5) : 

Wenn also z. B. im ersten Stiick Agamemnon, im 
zweiten Klytémnestra und Aegisth umkamen, im dritten 
jedoch der von den Furien verfolgte Muttermérder durch 
das athenische Oberberufungsgericht losgesprochen und 
deshalb eine grosse, stidtische, ewige Feier angeordnet 
wiirde, da kann uns diinken, dass dem Genie hier irgend 
einen Scherz anzukniipfen wohl méchte gelungen sein. 

Goethe, as Trevelyan might have said, also took a great 
interest in trying to restore such lost plays of Aeschylus 
as the Niobe, the Philoctetes, as well as the incomplete 
Prometheus which is now denied to Aeschylus by some 
German scholars. Trevelyan does, however, often men- 
tion Goethe’s acquaintance with the sculptured Niobe 
Group and tells an interesting story in connection with 
Wieland’s Goethe und die jiingste Niobetochter.!? 


Sophocles was a great favorite with Goethe, who 
ranked him next to Homer, a standard by which to 
judge others, whose beautiful style and lofty spirit and 
dramatic ability he could not equal. In talking with 
Riemer on January 29, 1804, Goethe discussing some- 
one’s idea that Sophocles was a Christian, said, “Das ist 
keineswegs zu verwundern, aber merkwiirdig dass das 
ganze Christentum nicht einen Sophokles hervorge- 
bracht hat.” He never mentions the Trachinians but 
probably read it, as Trevelyan points out a few passages 
which are reminiscent of the Trachinians (97, 132) and 
especially the last act of Egmont, which was influenced 
by Trachinians, 1222ff. Goethe read the Electra in 
Carlsbad (131). In a letter to Herder from Venice 
(October 14, 1786, Gespriche 8.31) Goethe quotes 
without accents the last three lines of the Ajax, as 
Trevelyan (132) says, which by the way again shows 
that Goethe used the Greek text and did not rely merely 
on translations. The Antigone he mentions in his elegy, 
Euphrosyne (June, 1788) : 

Wenn Antigone kommt, die schwesterlichste der Seelen, 
Und Polyxena, triib noch von dem brautlichen Tod, 


Seh’ ich als Schwestern sie an und trete wurdig zu ihnen! 
Denn der tragischen Kunst holde Geschépfe sind sie. 


Goethe often mentions Sophocles’ Antigone and Electra 


11Trevelyan’s reference (97, .5) should be to Eumenides 
634, 635, not 604, 605. 

12“With delicate wit and understanding Wieland here drama- 
tised a scene that occurred in his own house in the spring of 
1776. Goethe, while visiting there with some other gentlemen 
from the court, fell into a kind of rapture in contemplation of 
a bust of one of the Niobids. The courtiers might make what 
suggestions they liked as to the nature of Goethe’s rapture; 
Wieland, himself not unacquainted with visions, could see that 
Goethe was in a visionary trance, in which the beautiful face 
upturned towards him had ceased to be cold plaster and had 
become a form that drew his soul after it out of the world 
into realms of power and beauty. At this moment the Greek 
spirit, clarified in the simple contours of the childish face, took 
hold of him as an ideal with such power that for over thirty 
years he could not be rid of it.” 


and intended, if we can trust the three verses entitled 
“Zu einer Bearbeitung des Konig Oedipus,” to make a 
version of the Oedipus Rex similar to that of the Anti- 
gone by Rochlitz, which he produced in the Weimar 
theatre: “Das Stiick hinterliess einen sehr angenehmen 
erfreulichen Eindruck. Jedermann war zufrieden und 
halb erstaunt, indem man von dieser Klarheit und Ein- 
falt kaum etwas kennt.” Trevelyan fails to mention 
this fact, though he does discuss the influence of the 
Oedipus Rex on Goethe's Elpenor (109). Goethe praised 
Gersdorff’s translation of the Philoctetes (not in Trev- 
elyan). His main interest, however, was in Sophocles’ 
Oedipus at Colonus (not in Trevelyan; in index, 314, 
318 there is a wrong reference to 255, where there is no 
mention of the play). Goethe knew the story that, 
when Sophocles’ son Iophon accused his father of in- 
sanity, Sophocles read part of the Oedipus at Colonus; 
and so he will use his Egmont. In Nachlese zu Aris- 
toteles Poetik (not in Trevelyan) Goethe says that the 
Oedipus at Colonus gives the best instance of catharsis, 
for here one finds the half-guilty sinner, great in char- 
acter, at last reconciled and changed into a guardian 
spirit. 

Goethe’s estimate of Aeschylus and Sophocles may 
be summed up in his words, not quoted by Trevelyan, 
“Gegen einen der grossen attischen Dichter, wie 


Aeschylos und Sophokles, bin ich doch gar nichts.” 


In the last years of his life Goethe was carried away 
by admiration for Euripides, though even then he ad- 
mitted that “die Art des Sophokles und Aeschylos hat 
etwas, was naher an die Natur geht.” He read all 
Euripides’ plays. He thought highly of the Alcestis and 
disputed Wieland’s claim that his Alceste (71) was 
superior to Euripides’ play. When Wieland was trans- 
lating the Helena, Goethe said that this was his 
favorite play, but later he criticised the uselessness of 
the chorus 1n the Helena and said that the Electra and 
Helena were two of Euripides’ poorest plays. In a 
letter of November 28, 1821, Goethe writes: “Ich habe 
den Euripides wieder vorgenommen und begreife immer 
besser, wie Aristophanes ihn hassen und ganz Griechen- 
land ihn verehren konnte; auch er ist das Geschépf so 
wie der Giinstling seiner Teil, vor der wir uns denn 
freilich tief zu verbeugen haben.” Goethe even studied 
the fragments of Euripides’ lost plays and tried to re- 
store the Phaethon from extant fragments, as Trevelyan 
says (268), but Trevelyan fails to tell us that he also 
tried to reconstruct Euripides’ Philoctetes. It is inter- 
esting that Goethe anticipated Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff (whose name Trevelyan wrongly spells, 55, 59, 
60, 272, 320, though it is correct in the bibliography, 
xv), Robert, Weil, Harry, and other modern scholars in 
trying to restore lost plays and lost paintings (as said 
above). Goethe also translated part of the Bacchae, 
which was his favorite among the dramas of Euripides. 
and whose terrible beauty he emphasized only three 
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weeks before his death. He defended Euripides against 
the philologists and against the Aristophanic tradition 
of ridicule of Euripides. He was fond of the Ion (not 
mentioned by Trevelyan), of Iphigenia in Aulis (which 
influenced his Elpenor), and of Iphigenia among the 
Taurians, which last gave him the theme for his 
Iphigenie auf Tauris. 

Goethe does not betray the interest in Greek comedy 
which he felt in Homer, Pindar, and the tragedians, but 
he shows considerable interest in Aristophanes, espe- 
cially when translations, such as Wieland’s Ritter, or 
articles are published by his contemporaries. He read 
Aristophanes twice (223) and in the memorial address 
for Wieland he calls him “der kiihne ausserordentliche 
Aristophanes.” Goethe hasn’t the reverence for Aris- 
tophanes which he has for the tragedians. His attitude 
is a good-natured patronage, and he seems entirely 
ignorant of Aristophanes’ greatness in the field of 
metres and lyric literature. But he appreciates the bold 
jokes and jibes and his long compounds. In Gesprache 
4.386 (August 26, 1831) he says (not in Trevelyan) : 
Butterkellertreftengefialle, das ist ein Wort, wie es 
Aristophanes nicht gewagter hatte bilden kénnen. He 
was perfectly familiar with the Acharnians, the Knights, 
and the Clouds (though not mentioned by Trevelyan). 
He knew the Frogs (gt n.) and the Ecclesiazusae, or 
Women of Parliament, from which he used the opening 
lines for Merkulo’s parody in the Triumph der Emp- 
findsamkeit. In 1870 he wrote (g1) his satire on con- 
temporary figures in German literature, Die Vogel, 
nach dem Aristophanes. Trevelyan might have told 
us how Goethe wrote to Frau von Stein concerning this 
play, “Ich will die Végel nehmen eigentlich nur die 
oberste Spizzen oder den Raam abschopfen denn es 
muss kurz seyn,” and to Knebel he said, “den ersten 
Ackt der Végel, aber ganz neu, * and to Merck he 
spoke of the play as “ein Lustspiel nach dem Griech- 
ischen und nicht nach dem Griechischen.” 

Goethe knew the other Greek comic poets, whom 
Trevelyan ignores, Epicharmus, Philemon, and admired 
Menander, of whom he says, “Von Menander kenne 
ich nur die wenigen Bruchstiicke, aber diese geben mir 
von ihm gleichfal!s eine so hohe Idee, dass ich diesen 
grossen Griechen fiir den einzigen Menschen halte, der 
mut Moliére ware zu vergleichen gewesen.’ ’ Fragment 123 
of Menander, 8pvds recovons mas dvnp he 
translated in Xenien: 

Die Axt erklingt, da blinkt schon jedes Beil 

Die Eiche fallt und jeder holzt sein Theil. 
Another verse (unknown to Trevelyan), frag. 422, 
6 py Sapeis radevera, is quoted in the 
diary for April 30, 1809 and was later used as the motto 
of the first part of Dichtung und Wahrheit: “Spare 
the rod and spoil the child.” “The student who is not 
skinned alive gets no degree.” 

Even in studying and using as models the Roman 


elegists, Ovid, Tibullus, and Propertius, Goethe felt 
that his real inspiration for his Rémisch Elegien lay 
in Homer. The Greek way of life is the best, and let 
us hope that we can some day return to Greek sanity 
and sound-mindedness. If we want to preserve culture 
and attain greatness in literature or art or civilization, 
we must take a lesson from the Greeks and Goethe, 
“The excellence of Greek art was based on the ex- 
cellence of the Greek way of life; and the Greek way 
of life was based on the principle that every faculty in 
man should be allowed to develop freely in accordance 
with its nature” (180). Let us strive to live as Goethe 
conceived a Greek would have lived, winning that har- 
mony in nature to which the Greek was born. The 
Greek needed only to follow his instincts, and life was 
beautiful, but “for the modern man, who started from 
a condition of ‘Kultur’ [artificially spoilt life] it was 
not enough to follow instinct” (200). 
Davin M. Rosinson 
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The Sacred Gerusia, By James H. Otiver. xi, 
204 pages, illustrated. American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens (Princeton) 1941 (Hesperia: Sup- 
plement VI) $5 


This is a monograph dealing with one of the most 
obscure municipal institutions of the Roman empire. 
The sacred gerusia was a public body found in a num- 
ber of cities in Greece and Asia Minor whose function 
apparently was the conduct of religious festivals, but as 
this involved a certain amount of expense, the gerusia 
was invested with certain estates and other financial 
interests which it controlled and exploited. This type of 
public body came into more or less general use in the 
second century of our era, but as the Romans rarely 
created anything new, but sought instead to transform 
already existing institutions, it must have had its origins 
in some previous age. It is no easy matter, however, to 
trace the history of the institution, for virtually all the 
sources are epigraphical texts and all, except a few, 
belong to the second century a.p. In this monograph 
Professor Oliver has collected, translated, commented 
upon, and analyzed all these texts and, on the basis of 
the information which they afford, he has reconstructed 
the history and analyzed the nature of the sacred 
gerusia. 

Professor Oliver approached his problem according 
to the best standards of scholarship and despite the 
meagerness of his information has been able to draw a 
fairly definite picture of the nature and function of the 
sacred gerusia as it existed in the second century A.D. 
To trace the steps in the development of this type of 
gerusia was, moreover, a more difficult task, for no 
traces of it are found anywhere before the second cen- 
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tury A.D. except in Ephesus where a public gerusia ex- 
isted in the third century B.c. during the control of that 
city by Lysimachus. This body was in charge of the 
artemisium, the most important source of revenue for 
Ephesus, and although it declined in the following cen- 
turies it was reorganized by the Romans in the second 
century A.D. and served as the model of the other public 
gerusiae established in the same century in some of the 
cities of Greece and Asia Minor. That the gerusia of 
Roman Ephesus was a religious body there seems to be 
little doubt; but the gerusia as it existed in the time of 
Lysimachus was a broader body. 

The existence of the Ephesian gerusia in the hellen- 
istic period is attested by Strabo and two epigraphical 
texts both of which (as well as the passage of Strabo) 
have been reproduced by Professor Oliver. While Strabo 
does not specifically mention the artemisium as the 
particular charge of the gerusia, the epigraphical ma- 
terial makes it clear that the care of the sanctuary was 
at least one of the functions of this body. Relying 
chiefly upon the epigraphical material and interpreting 
loosely the passage in Strabo, Oliver concludes that the 
Ephesian gerusia at the time of Lysimachus was vested 
with the management of the sanctuary only, while the 
Demos and the council exercised the political powers 
of the state. But Strabo’s phrase xai duoxovv mavra 
can mean only one thing, that the gerusia was in 
charge of “all the affaits of Ephesus” and this is 
strengthened rather than weakened by the epigraphical 
material. Strabo speaks generally; the inscriptions cite 
a specific power of the gerusia. Euphronius, an Acar- 
nanian, had rendered important services to the city of 
Ephesus as well as to the artemisium; the gerusia as a 
body voted to grant him Ephesian citizenship; the 
decree of the gerusia was officially brought to the at- 
tention of the council and the people and they voted 
in turn to make Euphronius a citizen. What this means 
is that while the granting of Ephesian citizenship re- 
quired the approval of the council and the assembly, 
these two bodies acted only upon the official recom- 
mendations of the gerusia. Thus it is much more 
reasonable to follow Menadier’s view that the gerusia 
of hellenistic Ephesus was “an oligarchical municipal 
corporation with constitutionally recognized ultimate 


authority over affairs of the whole city” than to accept 
Professor Oliver’s explanation that the influence of the 
gerusia in the affairs of Ephesus was due to the social 
prestige and financial power of its individual members. 
Oliver leaves no doubt, however, that this gerusia de- 
clined in the centuries that followed and when it was 
reorganized by the Romans in the second century A.D. 
its functions were strictly religious in character, and 
that whatever its financial interests, they were connect- 
ed with these functions. Furthermore, it seems not im- 
probable that the reorganized gerusia of Ephesus served 
as the model of the sacred gerusiae established in 
Athens and other cities in Greece and Asia Minor. 

It is interesting to note Professor Oliver's interpre- 
tation of the interest shown by the imperial govern- 
ment, especially under Marcus Aurelius, in the sacred 
gerusiae. He thinks that it was “part of a general at- 
tempt to revitalize the spiritual values of the old Greek 
and Roman world” and to combat by “a policy more 
subtle than that of open intolerance” the “spiritual 
forces of a new and perhaps subversive character” that 
“were gathering strength in the Roman Empire.” This 
interpretation is sound. The Antonines, particularly 
Marcus Aurelius, were unsympathetic toward the 
Christians and did not openly discourage local persecu- 
tions against them; but persecution was not an element 
of their policy. The view that Marcus Aurelius launch- 
ed a general persecution against the Christians dates 
only from the beginning of the fifth century and is not 
supported by Tertullian or Eusebius or Lactantius. 

Not the least valuable section of the book is Part II, 
where the various texts related to the subject, some 
published here for the first time, appear. The editing is 
good, the commentaries full, and the translations accur- 
ate. Professor Oliver should be commended for having 
translated these texts, for with the present deplorable 
tendency to discourage the study of the ancient lan- 
guages we run the risk of forgetting one of the most 
important periods in the history of mankind unless its 
historical records are, made available in one of the mod- 
ern languages. The value of the book is enhanced by a 
series of carefully compiled indexes. 

Peter CHARANIS 
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ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Charles T. Murphy of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 
Cleanthes. Pontenz. Kleanthes’ Zeushymnus 


The Hymn of Cleanthes goes beyond the Stoic doctrine 
of Zeno or Chrysippus in its strong personal expression 
of the power of Zeus. An analysis of single lines brings 
out the belief in Zeus as law-giver, lord of nature and 
wielder of the heavenly fire. 

H 75 (1940) 117-23 (Kirk) 


Herodotus. HERMANN KLEINKNECHT. Herodot und 
Athen. The heroic but futile resistance on the isthmus of 
Corinth which the Spartans planned against Xerxes was 
doomed to be another Thermopylae, and only the re- 
sistance offered by the Athenian fleet at Salamis pre- 
vented all Greece from falling under Persian domina- 
tion. Such is the substance of Herodotus’ reasons for 
crediting Athens with the saving of Greece. The same 
argument is repeated by Thucydides in his account of 
the Athenians’ part in the deliberations at Sparta im- 
mediately before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War. Back of these arguments lies the feeling that the 
Athenians deliberately chose their course by the exer- 
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cise of free will, the Aristotelian mpoaipeats- This is 
compared with the choice of Achilles in the Iliad to 
avenge Patroclus and suffer an early death with honor 
rather than live to an old age filled with shame. Similar 
is the preference expressed by Socrates in Plato’s 
Apology, for the philosophical life. Athens is repre- 
sented as playing in the Persian Wars the part of the 
magnanimous man (peyaAdyuxos) described in Aris- 
totle’s Nicomachean Ethics IV 8, 1124b 8ff. 

H 75 (1940) 241-64 (Kirk) 


Hippocrates. FRiEDRICH Der Hippokratische 
NOMOSX. The author proposes to rescue this piece 
from its shadow-existence in the Hippocratic Corpus 
between the famous oath and the more extensive treatise 
Tlepi réxvns- In this Nomos it is demonstrated that 


the physician’s art has claim to the highest recognition 
but loses this claim through the incompetence of most 
of its representatives. Then the conditions are laid 
down which must be fulfilled if anyone will be a good 
physician. Finally it is stated that he who fulfills these 
conditions will prove a better physician, while incom- 
plete preparation results in incompetence. The Nomos 
arose in a presophistic period of philosophy, inde- 
pendently of Democritus, and earlier than Thucydides. 
The general character of the Nomos appears as spiritual 
subjection based ultimately on religion and therefore 
closely associated with the Oath. For this reason, and 
because it treats the individual from the standpoint of 
the family and not of the city, the Nomos may be dated 
in the middle of the fifth century. Further support for 
this date is found in the comparison between medicine 
and agriculture to which Plato has Protagoras allude 
in the Theaetetus 167a 4f. 

H 75 (1940) 93-105 (Kirk) 


LINGUISTICS 


Mezzacappa, Antonio L. The Preposition A<AB 
and its Use in La Divina Commedia. Extensive evi- 
dence for the various functions of Italian a<ab 
(not<ad) in the Divine Comedy. Contrary to the 
prevalent theory, the Latin preposition ab did not dis- 
appear from the Italian vernacular by the eighth cen- 
tury; its use was quite common up to the end of the 


Renaissance. 
PMLA 57 (1942) 327-42 (Spaeth) 


HISTORY. SOCIAL STUDIES 


QUASTEN, JOHANNES. A Romca Law of Egyptian 
Origin in the “Passio SS. Perpetuae et Felicitatis.’ The 
law which forbade that women with child be subject 
to execution was handed down from ancient Egypt to 
the Greeks and finally incorporated into the Jus 
Romanum. 

Jurist 1.3 (1941) 1-6 (Panetta) 


Sanper, EricH. Praebitio, Protostasia, Hrbzwang. 
Ein Beitrag zur Heeresaufbringung des 4. und 5. Jahr- 
hunderts. A sharp distinction is drawn between Prae- 
bitio on the one hand and Protostasia and Prototypia on 
the other. The latter appears at the latest in an edict of 
Diocletian from the year 293. They are tied up with the 
general compulsory military service which stood at least 
as a fiction until the end of the third century. This con- 
tained two possibilities for substitution: the vicarius 
whom the conscript himself had to supply and the 
assessment which appeared in the two forms of Proto- 
typia and Protostasia. Praebitio, which first appeared 
explicitly in 371 under Valentinian I is a personal duty 
to serve, which excludes substitution and rests basically 


upon the ownership of land. This is explained economic- 
ally on the basis of the Germans’ need for land and the 
Romans’ need for soldiers. From ancient times the 
Germanic tribes practised an alternation between farm- 
ing and soldiering, and the Roman Emperors adopted 
this in the form of alternate service and an assessment 
to pay for a substitute. These methods were supple- 
mented by enlistments and also by the requirement 
owe sons of veterans take their fathers’ places when 
reached military age. 

HS (1940) 192-205 (Kirk) 

Stark, Rupo.r. Ursprung und Wesen der Altrém- 
ischen Diktatur. The Roman dictatorship is derived 
from internal conditions in the old Roman state. The 
association of dictatorship and lex curiata gives evi- 
dence that the dictator was the sworn leader of the 
people in time of war. Historical tradition had it that 
the dictator divided the spoils of war among his follow- 
ers, the army, and he celebrated the triumph. The later 
forms of dictatorship serve to emphasize the fact that 
with the obsolescence of the curiate organization and 
with the division of the imperium among consuls and 
praetors the office no longer fitted the constitution of 
the late republican state. In short, the dictator was at 
origin the old Indo-European war-chief. 
H 75 (1940) 206-14 (Kirk) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS. PAPYROLOGY 


Sneut, Bruno. Drei Berliner Papyri mit Sticken 
alter Chorlyrik. The three fragments are included at the 
end of Bowra’s 1935 edition of Pindar (numbers 341, 
342 and 343) under the heading, “Fragmenta incerti 
auctoris.” The first (Pap. Berol. 16140) provides liter- 
ary evidence for the mythological tradition, hitherto 
preserved only in artistic representations, that Heracles 
had a cart drawn by two centaurs and that he killed 
Nessus with a club. Authorship is attributed to Bacchy- 
lides. The second (Pap. Berol. 16139) is identified 
as a fragment of an old choral lyric by Pindar or by 
Bacchylides, and since Pindar was the more popular 
in Roman Egypt, probably by Pindar. The third 
(=Pap. Berol. 13411) is a series of fragments already 
commented on by G. Knutz in Aegyptus 15 (1935) 282- 
96. The text is reprinted because of some suggested 
variant readings and differing interpretations. The 
fragments are attributed most probably to Pindar’s 
Paeans since a8-12 coincides with frg. 6 from P. Oxy. 
1792, of which frg. 16 again coincides with Paean 6, 
134f. In frg. a there is depicted a feast in which the 
gods take part. Since Ps,-Plut. de mus. 15, 1136 speaks 
of a myth from a Paean of which there has hitherto 
been no trace in the papyri, Snell offers the conjecture 
that frg. a treats of that myth, the wedding of Niobe 
and Amphion. 

H 75 (1940) 177-91 (Kirk) 


PHILOSOPHY. RELIGION. SCIENCE 


MattincLy, Harowp. The Later Paganism. Polythe- 
ism was not moribund under the early Empire; rather 
it was now the vehicle for concepts different from its 
earlier contents. Certain of the new features within 
paganism worked towards an eventual reconciliation 
with the young Christian faith: movements away from 
polytheism, such as syncretism; the growth of personal 
religion; the various attempts, through emperor- -worship 
or the cult of the Sun, to give the Empire a religious 
unity; finally, the reforms of paganism attempted by 
Maximian IT and Julian, which imitated and copied the 
Christian virtues. 
HThR 35 (1942) 171-9 (Walton) 
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